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For Friend’ 
BAPTISM THAT NOW 


s Review 
rHE SAVETH. 

A treatise on this subject was written by Wil- 
liam Dell, master of in Cambridge, 
more than two centuries since; in the preface to 
which, he says—“ The doctrine of baptism hath 
been very dark and obscure in the Church from 
very primitive times, and hath had more of hu- 
man notions than divine truths in it,” 

proceeds to state 
even from the views of many worthy and gra- 
cious men, because they have left the clear and 
pe nt word of God on this point, defining this 
vice to be that described in this saying, “ This 
is my beloved son, in whom I am well pleased, 
hear him ;” and adding, “The more the faithful 
have kept to the word of Christ, the more they 
have been free from error.” 

One extract will serve to show the view he | 
took of the baptism that is now commanded,— 
the baptism of the Spirit, which came on the 
dise ‘iples at the di ay of Pentecost. 

“Spirit baptism saves; whatever in us is wash- 
ed with the Spirit, is saved as well as sanctified ; 
and how much any one hath received of the 
Spirit, so much is he already saved.” Titus iii, 


5. ‘According to his merey he hath saved us, 


a evllege 


by the washing of regeneration and renewing of 


the Holy Spirit, which he shed on us abundantly | 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour.’ Where the 
apostle teaches us how God saves, and that is, not 
by John’s baptism, or water-washing, but by the 


laver of regeneration, which is the renewing of 


the Holy Spirit poured on us abundantly through 
Christ; so that he calls the baptism of the Spirit 


the law of regeneration ; such a laver as renews ! 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 20, 


and then | 
the duty laid on him to dissent | 
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so 


the old nature,—yea, and begets a new one; 
that a man through the 
changed, not in a few good 
whole nature; and from the newness of nature 
flows newness of life; so that he is no more as 
he was, but is, and lives, and loves, and thinks, 
and speaks, and acts otherways than he was wont; 
and this cannot be the work of water in any 
measure, but wholly of the Spirit; for where 
men are destitute of the Spirit, though washed 
with water a thousand times, there is no change 
of nature in them; but the change of nature 
wrought by Spirit baptism is so much present 
salvation even in this present world. There 
another Scripture that witnesses the same thing, 
1 Peter iii. 21; “The like figure whereunto 
even baptism doth also now save us, not the put- 
ting away the filth of the flesh, but the answer 
of a good conscience toward God, by the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ.” Peter having said that 
baptism answers to the flood, and saves the church 
now, as the flood did the church then; yea, saith 
| he, but I mean not the outward baptism, or the 
washing away of the filth of the body, but the 
answer of a good conscience toward God, by the 
| resurrection of Jesus Christ; which place is diffi- 
| cult, but I thus conceive it. The effic racy of 
| Christ; resurrection is the gift of the Spirit, and 
the Spirit of Christ in a believer rectifies his con- 
science and makes it good; so that it can return 
a sweet answer to God upon every word of his ; 
| for the word of the Spirit in the heart answers 
cond word of faith spoken from God; particu- 
larly it can say to God; “TI was indeed filthy and 
unclean throughout, but Iam now washed and 
justified and sanctified in the name of the Lord 
| Jesus, and by the Spirit of my God;” and this 
| Spirit baptism is that which saves, and not the 
water which puts away the filth of the flesh only, 
j bat leaves the filth of the spirit as much as 
ever. 

So that in this place, Peter puts an end to bap- 
tism in the flesh, as Pal (Rom. ii. 28,) puts an 
end to circumcision in the flesh, saying; “ He is 

not a Jew which is one outwardly, neither is that 
circumcision which is outward in the flesh: but 
he is a Jew which is one inwardly, and circum- 
cision is that of the heart, in the spirit and not 


baptism, is wholly 
works, but in his 
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in the letter, whose praise is not of men, but of 
God.” That is, saith Paul, in the kingdom of 


Christ, where all things are spiritual, cireumcis- 
ion in the spirit puts an end to circumcision in 
the flesh; and, in the same kingdom of Christ, 


saith Peter, baptism in the spirit puts an end to) 


baptism in the flesh; for he is not a Christian 
who is one outwardly; neither is that baptism 
which is outward in the flesh ; but he is a Chris- 
tian who is one inwardly, and baptism is that of 
the heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter, 
whose praise, also, is not of men, but of God.” 


—-.—— 


AN HOUR IN THE TOMBS, (A NEW YORK PRISON.) 
“ The way of transgressors is hard.”— Bible. 

Sin and misery go hand in hand. Thus it has 
been in all ages, wherever human foot has trod. 
In many cases retribution is delayed, but it is 
sure to come, unless averted by speedy repent- 
ance. Every class of transgressors presents 
illustrations sufficient to warn the young to flee 


from the path of danger, and yet in full view of) 


certain consequences, “The simple pass on, and 


: ” . . | 
are punished.” An hour just passed in the 
Tombs suggests these reflections. ‘The voice of| 


duty called us to this prison-house. A father, 
who had entrusted one of his motherless children 
to our care, some months since, and whom we 
had tried to lead to the house of God and the 
way of life, was now lodged within these gloomy 
walls, and sentenced to a long term of service at 
Sing Sing. His eye was dimmed and his voice 
tremulous as he talked of his poor children, and 


besought us, if possible, to keep his crime and|stricken faces, bold and modest demeanor, but 


punishment from their knowledge, and place 
them where they would be protected from the 


temptations and vices of the city. Just beyond | 
the grated window, through which we conversed | 


with him, are the cells of three murderers, doom- 
ed to expiate their crimes by an ignominious 
death, unless the sentence shall be revoked. As 


we pass around the first and second long tier of | 
cells, crowded with criminals mostly young, | 


sights and sounds meet us that are indescribably 


painful. Here we behold an aged mother part-| 
ing with her son—looking upon him perhaps for | 


the last time through iron bars. The tears fall 


fast as she says to us, “Oh, if my son would have | 


listened to my counsel before he came to this— 
let alone the wine-cup and avoided bad company !” 
The countenance of the young man evinces emo- 
tion as he hears his mother’s words—and assents 
to their truth ; he, too, is destined to Sing Sing, 
and must carry with him the reflection that he 
is bringing down the gray hairs of his parent 
with sorrow to the grave. 

A little farther on we converse with a youth 
of seventeen, of fine countenance and gentleman- 
ly bearing, about to be tried for forgery—the 
sum thus obtained was about $600. He said he 
had been a Sabbath scholar—that his parents 
were professing Christians. He has attached 
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sisters and brothers and friends, who have done 
all they could for him from his childhood, but he 
had made bad acquaintances, one of whom within 
the past year, has taught him to forge, and was 
his accomplice im the crime. His parents have 
visited him in the cell daily, and would save him 
from conviction if possible—but he fears*there 
is no help. Poor misguided youth, he is learn- 
ing early that “The way of transgressors is 
hard.” 

Friends of various prisoners, appearing re- 
| spectable, are standing here and there at bolted 
' doors, speaking in subdued tones, and bearing 

upon their brows the traces of unavailing sorrow 

| As we look upon them with silent sympathy, we 
| hear the tramp of many feet in the vestibule, and 
presently a new group are ushered in, some of 
whom are handcuffed, surrounded by a strong 
guard. New cells are unlocked, the irons re- 
| moved, and the strong doors closed that shut the 
|new comers from the outer world. And such are 
the constantly-recurring scenes of every hour, 
sending, with lightning dispatch, the pang of 
shame and sorrow from heart to heart in every 
home-circle, where worthy relatives of the erring 
are left to mourn a bereavement worse than 
death. 

Go with us now, kind reader, to the Female 
Department. Here we stand, in an enclosed 
court, with open sky for roof, and excepting 


- © 


| narrow walk, closely packed with over one hun- 


dred women, most of whom are young. Every 
variety of form, countenance and untidy costume 
is before us. Blackened eyes, bruised and woe- 


every visage restless and anxious. In an adjoin- 
ing apartment, opening into this court, as many 
more of the same class are to be seen and heard. 
The large majority are manifestly the victims of 


|intemperance, now sufficiently sober to realize 


their condition; some are doubtless arrested 
who are comparatively innocent. After enlist- 
ing their attention by the utterance of a few 
thoughts suggested by the scene, those present 
who are mothers, and have left young children 
at home uncared for, are requested to raise their 
hands. A score of hands instantly rise, and as 
many voices implore alternately that the helpless 
little ones may be visited and protected—giving 
names and residence, and rehearsing the doubt- 
ful story of the misdoing that for the time has 
left the poor children motherless. 

A record of data is made for reference, coun- 
sel given to some who seem the least hardened— 
and then we make our way through a dense 
crowd, escaping the suffocating atmosphere inci- 
dent to such surroundings. Next we look into 
the night-cells, mainly vacated by day, for venti- 
lation, by those we have just seen, and pass 
thence to the apartment reserved for religious 
exercises with the women and children upon 
the Sabbath. Here just by the entrance stands 
the old book-case, purchased and filled with good 











books for the prisoners some twenty years ago, 
by the sainted Margaret Prior, and assistant 
visitors from our Society. It looks like an old 
friend, and is quite companionable in calling up 
pleasant and sad reminiscences of early labor with 
those whose earthly work was long since done. 
We are glad to see the matron still at her post, | 
who by faithfulness and efficiency has retained 
her place for more than twelve years, but sorry | 
to learn from her, and from the records, that the 
number of daily commitments in her department 
is nearly doubled since 1845, and that proof is not 
wanting here, that intemperance and kindred 
vices are largely on the increase—from 40 to 60 
women being brought in daily. 
New York Advocate and Guardian. 


} 


_— 
[A young Friend in a distant State, sending the | 
article below for insertion in the Review, 





re- | 
marks :—“TIt is very much to be regretted that | 
many within the pale of our Society are unfa-| 
miliar with some of the attractive and useful | 
pleasures which make home delightful—to be 
left reluctantly, and thought of in after-life fondly, 


as the place where, under the blessing of God, | 


good and loving influences were lastingly im-| 


pressed upon the mind. Is it not heartily to be 


desired that all parents knew how much lies in 


their power, thus to elevate the standard of| 


thought and character in their own families? for 
then it would indeed be felt that ‘Wisdom’s ways 


are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are | 


peace.’ ””] 


SOCIAL READING IN THE 


This is a reading age. 


HOME CIRCLE. 

It is an age of “ steam” 

in book-making as well as in other arts. There 

is no one who can read, but can find something 

cheap enough or weak enough—costly enough or 

strong enough, to suit the purse or the taste. 
How shall we guard our children and house- 


hold circles from too much story-reading, and in- | 


duce them, cheerfully and voluntarily, to select 
for their principal reading the substantial and 
profitable in our literature—that which will give 
them mental and moral sinew, muscle and bone? 

We can require them to read certain books, and 


forbid them the perusal of others, but this is not | 


the whole of the desired end to be sought. 

Many facts might be adduced to prove that 
even a compulsory course of vigorous reading is 
far preferable to none. Thoughts do thus find 
lodgment in the mind, and eventually bear good 
fruit. Memory sometimes, in its office of gleaner, 
gathers up thus precious treasures from the past, 
while conscience whispers of the time when these 
mental treasures were rudely thrust from the 
mind, and their perusal endured with many a 
frown and restless shrug, as almost intolerable 
tasks. 
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But it were better far if our dear home-circles 
could have such direction given their tastes, as to 
lead them to seek and Jove substantial aliment 
for their hungering minds. 

It requires tact and wisdom, when the influ- 
ences set so strongly upon young minds towards 
a diluted and purely entertaining kind of read- 
ing, to bring them to desire, or cordially to pursue, 
an opposite course. For from that which the 
mind loves and is attracted towards, it experiences 
a stronger influence, and while it enjoys more, 
also profits more in its pursuit. 

One method among others which might be 
named, for interesting a family in vigorous and 
profitable reading, is that of a pleasant family 
reading circle, where new books, and all import- 
ant reading shall be mutually enjoyed, criticized, 
and canvassed—different members taking part in 
reading aloud. Many an otherwise-prosy work, 
which in solitary reading would soon be laid 
aside with a yawn of weariness and disgust, be- 
comes eloquent with thought and brimming with 
interest by a perusal under such circumstances. 
| A book, or a course of reading with which the 
| social life of a household circle has been blended, 
will live in the reminiscences of after years, glow- 
|ing with home, intellect and affection, as well as 
with the direct instruction of the printed pages. 

Its truths shall have the sanction of the dear pa- 
|rents who listened, explained too, and presided 
over the social group, and silent whispers shall 
remind the soul of their interest or delight, their 
admonitions or encouragements in these reading 
| hours, long after the books have become old and 
time-worn, and those parents have gone from the 
i scenes of earth. 
One word here respecting that much-to-be 
| coveted accomplishment—good reading. Would 
| that it commanded far more consideration in fa- 

mily and school culture. Have we not all expe- 
irienced the power of the effective and accom- 
| plished reader, in listening to the reading of the 
| Scriptures, when a formerly obscure passage sud- 
|denly beeqmes clear to us, and luminous with 
the truth it expresses by the emphasis and in- 
| flection of some beautiful reader? 
We can hardly expect our children to become 
| perfect in this branch of culture, but we can se- 
cure for them very much more cultivation in the 
| home-cirele, and do far more to compensate for 
the deprivation of extensive advantages than we 
are apt to suppose. 

Sound reading in the family, with free, kind 
criticisms from its different members, with a 
hearty sympathy in the spirit of the matter read, 
will do much towards forming accomplished read- 
ers. Attentive listening to good public elocu- 
| tionists will prove a help to the self-cultivated 
|reader. It is wonderful with what an interest 
}any such art will inspire a family, when they 
| mutually pursue it. 
| Trying to catch and give the delicate shades 
| of meaning of various authors, endeavoring to 
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modulate and cultivate the voice to varied and 
expressive tones, and to read so as to command | 
attention and give pleasure, will afford an inspir- | 
ing and laudable emulation to any domestic 
group. 


Try it, young friends, and thus become eyes | 


and voice to those whose own are failing them ; 
and while you augment your attrac tiveness by 


your own home firesides, you will learn to love | 


the reading that you may, perhaps, accept at first 
to please your parents, ‘and you with them and 
all the household become tog rether gle aners in 
the fields of truth and knowledge, ond through 
this instruments ality be enabled to gather into the | 
soul’s garner a multitude of precious things.— 
Advocate and Jour nal. 
eligi 

Extracts Srom the Minutes of Indiana Yearly 

Meeting of Friends, held at Whitewater, in 

Wayne County, Indiana, commen me Fifth- 

day, the 30th of Ninth month, and enc ling on 

the Sth of 10th month, 1858. 

Nixth-day morning, Tenth month 1st. 

Joseph D. Hoag, on behalf of the Representa- 
tives, proposed Charles F. Coffin for Clerk, and 
Levi Jessup and John Hadley, Jr., Assistants ; 
which being considered, is united with by the 
meeting, and they are appointed to the service 
accordingly. 

In making this appointment we recur with 
satisfaction, and believe it right to record the 
feeling of unity we have with the faithful and 
acceptable services, which, with Divine assist- 
ance, have for thirty-one years been rendered by 
our beloved friend 
tires from the table. 


The meeting proces ded to the consideration of 


the state of Society, by reading the Queries and 
the Answers to them from the several Quarterly 
Meetings. In the progress of this engagement 


many Friends were led into deep exercise of 


advice, admonition 
viven by concerned 


spirit, and much valuable 
and encouragement were 
brethren. 

We were reminded that “God is love; and he 
that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God 
in him,” and that if we are his disciples, and 
feel his love shed abroad in our hearts, we shall 
love our brethren, and be led to devote some 


portion of our time to the service of God; and | 
for our religious meetings | 
arrives, we shal! freely relinquish all our outward | 
engagements, and present ourselves with our| 
brethren before the Lord, and seek from him | 
strength and assistance in the discharge of all | 
the varied duties of life, and a blessing will at-| 


that when the time 


tend us. The value of Christian love was feel- 
ingly spoken of; and it is cause of encouragement 
and thankfulness that our dear friends are pre- 
served in a good degree of it; and, on the con- 


trary, the notice of a want of that love, which 





, Elijah Coffin, who now re-| 


appears in most of the reports, has been cause of 
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sincere sorrow, and gives evidence of a want of 
love to God; as he has said, “ if'a man love me, 


| he will keep my words.” This love would pre- 
serve us from detracting from the religious 
| che aracter and standing of our brother, and from 
feelings of envy toward him. ‘ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them.” We cannot be acting upon this in- 
junction, while endeavoring to take aw: iy from 
jour brother his reputation and standing, by a 
careless tongue which gives utterance to as per- 
| sions upon his character. How much better it 
|would be for us if any have aught against a 
brother to go and tell him his fault “ between 
‘thee and him alone,” and thus in the love of God 
| restrain him, and if “he shall hear thee, thou 
| hast gained thy brother.” If we love God 
| supremely, and our brother as ourselves, we shall 
realize more fully his blessing in sending his be- 
| loved Son to save the world, and also the worth 
of an immortal soul; and shall be led to main- 
| tain faithfully all thone testimonies which are 
|given us to bear, and to pray for our children 
| and for all men, and to seek their good; and 
shall not be content with simply teaching our 
'children to be consistent in outward demeanor 
and appearance, and that only, but would fre 
quently call our families around us, and instruct 
them in the way in which they should go. 
| Parents were feelingly and affectionately urged 
| to train their children for the Lord, and endeavor 
to instil into their minds the truths of the holy 
religion. 
| The duty of daily reading the Holy Scriptures 
|in our families, and encouraging our children to 
read them themselves, diligently, was adverted 
to with an urgent exhortation that it be attended 
to faithfully, and also that a care should be used 
to preserve them from improper reading, and the 
use of pernicious books, particularly novels and 
| works of fiction. Young friends were exhorted 
| to abstain from reading all such works, and mor 
| frequently, carefully, and prayerfully, to read the 
Holy Scriptures ; and particularly when from 
| ill-health, or other good cause, the y are prevent- 
ed from attending our religious meetings, they 
were encouraged to spend the meeting hours in 
|retirement in their own rooms in reading the 
Scriptures, and waiting on the Lord; they were 
also advised to abstain, at all times, from min- 
gling with improper company, and thus putting 
themselves in the way of temptation. 

The expression of our blessed Saviour, “ li’ y« 
love them that love you what reward have ye! 
was brought to our view, and we were reminded 
of the further expression, “ Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which despite fully 
use you and persecute you.” This most difficult 
| attainment can only be realized through earnest 
prayer and submission to the Divine will; and 
we were affectionately exhorted not to be over- 
| come with evil, but to overcome evil with good, and 
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to forgive a brother his trespasses, although they 
may be real and unprovoked ; for “if ye forgive 
not men their trespasses, , ne sither will your F ather 
for: vive your trespasses.” 

A tender sympathy was expressed for such as 
by their delinquency, give occasion of sorrow, and 
for those who neglect the attendance of our re- 
ligious meetings, and such were affectionately 
encouraged to examine into the cause, and doubt- 
less they will find it to arise from a carnal mind. 
The young men particularly, who are frequently 
absent from our religious meetings, were exhort- 
ed to come and present themselves before the 
Lord, who will abundantly reward all who seek 
him. The duty of cultiv: ating Christian charity 
toward each other, and of sympathizing with, 
and rendering assistance to those who may be 
suffering from pecuniary embarrassment, was 
earnestly enjoined; that, instead of uncalled for 
censure, might tenderly feel for such, and 
and assist them. Friends were 

to extend a helping hand to those 
en way to the temptation of the un- 
necessary ust fall ituous liquors, 


we 
encourage 
encouraged 
who have 


and to endeavor 
in Christian love to reclaim them; and all were 


feelingly called upon to fill their allotted places | 


in the Church, 
of her borders, 
of the 


and to labor for the enlargement 
and the more ge 
knowledge of the Lord. 


ANNUAL 


neral prevalence 


QUERIES. 


The following new meetings have been settled | 


during the 

A Init 
the name of 
Kansas Terr 
ly Meeting, 


} ast year: 
ting 
Kansas, in Leavenworth County, 
y, a branch of Whitewater Month- 
in Whitewater Quarter. 


itory, a 


A meeting for worship, and a Preparative by 
] 


the name of Cedar, in the limits of Poplar Run 
Monthly Meeting, in New Garden Quarter. 

A meeting for worship, and a Preparative by 
the name of Deer Creek, in the limits of Missis- 
M mthly Meeting, in Northern 

A meeting for w ship, and a 
the name of oe 
and a P rep irative 
limits of 


sinewa (Quarter. 
Preparative by 
and a meeting for oe ’, 
by the name of Gilead, in the 
Spring ¢ ‘reek Monthly is anda 
meeting for wi wrshi P, anda Pre parative by the 
name of Oakland, in the limits of Bear Creek 
Monthly Meeting; and a meeting for worship, 
and a Preparative | yy the name of Creek, 
in the limits of Lynn Grove Monthly 
all in the * Pleasant 
Mi eting 
AM nth] 
vania, 
the limits of 
By the: 
Meeting, it ppears 
River Monthly 
establishment of 


Sug ir 


limits of Plain Quarterly 
Me eting by the name of Roe ksyl- 
to be opened in the Tenth month, within 
Western Plain Quarterly Meeting 
‘eport from Pleasant Plain Quarterly 
i that and Three 
Meetings unite in requesting the 
a new Quarterly Meeting to be 
held on the second Seventh-day in the Third, 
Sixth, Ninth and Twelfth months, alternately at 
South River and Bear Creek ; at South River in 


Bear Creek 


also | 
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the Third, and Bear Cre ek j in a the Sixth sill 
ete., and called by the name of South River 
Quarterly Meeting. The said request having 
had the consideration of this meeting, we are 
united in appointing a Committee to unite with 
a like Committee of Women Friends, to visit 
Pleasant Plain Quarterly Meeting and the Month- 
ly Meetings which will compose the new Quar- 
ter, and report their judgment as to the granting 
the said request to next Yearly Meeting. 


Seventh-di ry 1 mor ning . Tenth month 2d. 


The following report Guat the Central Book 
and Tract Committee, has been received and 
|read, and their proceedings are approved. The 


| Committee is continued and encouraged to perse- 


vere in its labors, and directed to report to 
next Yearly Meeting. Abraham M. Taylor and 
oe Dickinson are appointed, in ad lition to 
the Committee. 
The Monthly Meetings are directed to open 
subscriptions in seasonable time, and encouraged 
liberality in raising funds to aid in the con- 





for worship, and a Preparative by | 


Mesting -| 


cern, forwarded to Samuel F. Fletcher, at 
| Richmond, Indiana, the Committee’s Treasurer, 
as heretofore. They are also desired to see that 
their Committees on this subject, attend to pro- 
curing Tracts and make reports promptly. 

REPORT OF THE CENTRAL BOOK AND TRACT COMMITTEE. 

“The Central Book and Tract Committee make 
their eighth annual report : 

This Committee have continued to give atten- 

tion to the purposes of their ap ypointment, and 
| have held their Quarterly Meetings regularly. 
We are not able to report much advancement 
}as to Books and Lil but the work has not 
idle. Forty-five reports have 
been received from the Committees of that num- 
| ber of Monthly Meetings, in the limits of this 
and Western Yearly Meeting, by which it ap- 
pears that nearly all the meetings making these 
reports have Libraries, and some of them re port 
| some active measures towards 
lful. Some has been had in the number 
of books, but additions of this kind have gener- 
lally haus small. It is thought that the inclina- 
tion to procure suitable books for family reading, 
.— 


yrarie Ss, 


been entirely 





making them use- 


Increase 


, In many places, on the increase ; but in many 


others we believe an increase is wanting. Twe nty- 
three volumes have been supplied, from our little 
stock on hand, to go to Kansas; part for distribu- 
tion, and part for a library there. 

We have published during the year, 5,000 
copies of a tract on Early Training, directed 
by last Yearly Meeting; 3,000 Memoir of John 
Dunstone; 2,000 and Harmony in Fami- 
lies; 2,000 Address of Protestants of France on 
Slavery ; and 24,000 of new editions of other 
Tracts heretofore published: making a total of 
publications of 36, 600. We have also purchased 
for distribution, 4,3 

The issues from the Depository have 
10,447 to the Monthly Meetings; and 


as 


Love 


S35. 


been 


5,811 for 
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gratuitous distribution by individuals: alin 
the total issues, 46,258 

Of the forty-five Monthly Meetings from which 
reports are received, three ‘do not report definitely 
as to the number of tracts di stributed ; but by 
the reports of twenty-seven of the number, it ap- 
pears that they have distributed 25,438 tracts: 
mostly in the vicinity of the meetings to which 
the Committees belong; but a large proportion 
of them to persons not in membe ship with us. 
The Committees of nearly all the Monthly Meet- 
ings desire an additional supply, and think they 
can distribute more to advantage.” 

The following extract from the minutes of the 
Meeting for Sufferings has been received and 
read, and the subject has received our deliberate 


consideration, under a feeling of the great im-} from the pyramids. 


portance of the movement, and of its effects upon 
our religious Society at large After a full and 
free expression of opinion, in much harmony, the 
meeting arrived at a united judgment favorable 
to the proposition. In order more effectually to 
carry it out, we appoint the following Friends, in 
conjunction with a like committee of women 
Friends, to propose to a future sitting the names 
of a suitable number of Friends to represent this 
meeting in such body, should the movement re- 
ceive the sanction of other Yearly Meetings. 
[ Names omitted. | 

6 Atthe Meeting for Sufferings of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 

held at Whitewater, Tenth month, 2d, 1858. 

‘A concern has been introduced in this meet- 
ing for the appointment of a body of Friends, 
made up of representatives from the different 
Yearly Meetings, to which can be referred all 


such matters as may affect with suffering the| 
brotherhood of Yearly Meetings; and, also, the 


establishment of new Yearly Meetings, or dis- 
continuance of those which have become too 


small to beprofitably continued ; and also all | 


questions as to a uniformity of doctrine and dis- 
cipline in our religious Society, and any other 


| 
point concerning the interests of our religious | 


Society which may be delegated to such a body 
by the several Yearly Meetings. This subject 


has elicited much interest and feeling in this | 


meeting, believing it to be of grave religious im- 
portance, and one which would exert an import- 
ant influence on the well-being and perpetuity 


of our beloved Society, and as having a prece- 
dent in the meetings in the Apostolic Churches, 
to which were referred questions which were | 


likely to affect the welfare of the Church. 


“It is believed, too, that such a be xy would ex- | 


ert an imports ant influence in re storing to the unity 
of the body many of those who are now st: anding 
aloof within the different ¥ early Meetings. After 
a free consideration thereof, it is the united 


judgment of this meeting that this subject be 


laid before the Yearly Meeting.” Taken from 
the minutes. 
CHARLES F. Corrin, Clerk. 
(To be concluded) 


} around. 
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SAMARIA. 

We soon reached the height above Sebiistich, 
(ie., Samaria), nearly two miles from the city 
itself. The whole valley lay at our feet, with 
the old city in the centre, set upon the summit 
of a low, round, or rather oval hill, (like Gibeon, 
though larger,) and encircled, though at a little 
distance, with an entire girdle of towering hills, 
whose slopes were dotted all over with olives. It 
has been a noble city ; the noblest certainly that 
we had seen either in East or West. “ Beautiful 
for situation” as Jerusalem is, it does not equal 
this. London is not made to be seen, save from 
the dome of St. Paul’s; nor is Paris, save from 
the towers of Notredame; nor Alexandria, save 
from the topmast of some vessel; nor Cairo, save 
But this, the city of Omri, 
is made to be gazed upon. Set on a hill, in the 
midst of a vast mountainous amphitheatre, ten 
miles at least in diameter, it cannot be hid. On 
every side it is visible, and in former days, with 
its circling colonnades and towering temples, it 
must have looked surpassingly noble. There is 
nought like it even in Palestine, whose hills and 

valleys seem as if specially laid out as sites for 
castles, and palaces, and cities. It is Ephraim’s 

‘crown” set round with jewels, his “ wreath” all 
ommae about with flowers for the head of his 
“ fruitful valley,” (Isa. xxviii. 1). As we moved 
down the olive-wooded steep op yposite it, we had 
an op portunity of seeing it fully. 

Passing into the hollow, we got a view of the 
city from the lower ground, and marked the in- 
|termixture of the ancient city and modern vil- 
lage ;. the broken pillars on the slope, the ruined 
church on the height, the Arab houses between, 
and the stones rolled down into the valley. As- 
cending the steep path which leads up to the 
| town, we entered it near the old church, dedica- 
ted to John the Baptist, whose connection with 
this place, either in martyrdom or burial, is a 
mere legend of the fourth century. After exam- 
ining the churc th, we proceeded to the Moslem 
| burying-ground, making our way through the 
crowd of natives, old and young, who surrounded 
us, to hold our horses, to gaze on us, to ask bak- 
shish, and to offer us old coins for sale. 

The burying-ground occupies the highest part 
of the city, or at least of the hill, for it isa stone's 

cast beyond the houses. It is quite overg rown 
with the iris, which (along with smaller plants 
and flowers) has not merely surrounded the aie 





| but has got above them, and struck its roots into 


the crevices of the stones. In the midst of this 
field of flowers and tombs, we sat down to gaze 
If the city looks well from the neigh- 
boring hills, not less so do these hills look from 
the city. It was noon, eastern noon, and the 
whole stretch of valley was lighted up by an al- 
most unclouded sun. Each swell and hollow, 
each rock and grey steep, with the innum rable 
| patches or belts of olive, came out in the sun- 
| shine, while over a break or slack in one of the 
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of the 
tops in | 
and found them upwards 


western hills, we the Mus waters 
‘Great Sea.” I counted the mountain 
this great girdle, 
forty in number. 

Samaria has “ 


Saw 


(Hosea xiii. | 
16), and these “ mountains of Samaria” in which 
“the drunkards of Ephraim” ag ted (Amos vi. 
1), proved no defence “— t the Assyrian spoiler | 
(2 Kings xvii. 6, 24). Yet, though the nameof 
Shemer has passed away, wes the city of Ahab | 
isa broken potsherd, it is Samaria still. The 
unchangeable natural features are many and 
peculiar, that you feel this is still Samaria. | 
Sweep Alexandria away, and then rebuild it, it 
is no longer Alexandria. The re is not 
standing natural ft — whereby to identify the | 
new with the old, lead to the 
cognition of the well-known portrait. 
80 of Sid mm, whe re 
is the old sea, 
and that may be | 
Samaria sit quite a | 
identification, upon thei ir W: ills, or towers, 
ples or even upon their ruins. They 
igue in site, and so marked in natural features, | 

that time can obliterate the likeness. E]) 
Kads is still Jerusalem, and Sebastieh is still Sa-| 
| 


become desolate,’ 


so 


one out- 





or spontaneous re- 
So of Tyre, | 
the only point of resemblance 
h washes their 

But Jerusalem and 
They do not de spe nd for 


whie sandy beach, | 
anywh re 

art. 
or tem- 
are SO Uyi- 


ho 


The living daughter, in rags, and filth, 
and poverty, is the very image of the dead 
ther, in “ fine liner and and splendor. 
This hill on which I sit, really the hill of 
Shemer, which Omri, the father of Ahad brought | 
for two — “ silver, (1 Kings xvi. 24).| 
Omri, Ahad, Je Jehu, Ahaziah, have A ove ad | 
away. The armies of Shalmanezer, Ben- | 
hadad, and Nicanor, are in dust. the 
Maceabee, the bravest of the brave, no longer} } 
scours these hills, with his patriot army. Mi-| 
caiah, Elijah, Elisha, no longer warn or counsel. 
The altar of Baal has vanished; the temple of 
Herod has disappeared ; the Church of the Cru- 
saders is a ruin; the “ graven images have been 
broken in pieces,” and the “ idols made desolate,” 
(Micah i. 7). Yet it is Samaria still. 
tral hill, the broad valley, the girdling moun- } 
tains and the far off sea, are all what they were 
three thousand years ago. 

The days of the “fat valley,” however, are not 
over, though the cood news of peace, through 
the work ofthe Peacemaker, which Philip preached 
eighteen hundre : years ago, are not now heard 
upon this hill; though the joy” is no 
longer known wi thi n the walls of the city, yet 
the word fails not, and Samaria awaits the time 
allotted to her, “ Thou shalt yet plant vines upon 
the of Samaria, O virgin of Israel; 
the planters shall plant them, and shall eat them | 
( Jer. xxxi. 5). 
for a little in this graveyard, 
all sides, we went down 
to the village again, and passing through i t. founr d| 
ourselves on the ri lee of the hill at the com-| 
mencement of a splendid colonnade ; the 


maria. 
relms, 


is 


the 
and 
Judas, 


The cen- | 


creat 


mountains 





as common things,” 
Having walked 


and mark “dd the vit 


*wWs On 


| one hundred 


| fragments so scattered, 


| the sky was no less 


| hills 


|ing at bottom a polite nation. 


REVIEW. 
[ suppose, of one of those mighty structures with 
which Herod the Great adorned the city. As 
we walked along round the sweep of the hill, in 
the midst of ploughed fields, and olive trees, and 
masses of hewn stone, we were amazed at the 
length of this singular range of pillars. Of 
broken columns, or fragments indicating the place 
where columns had been, we counted upwards of 
and forty, which, with nearly one 
hundred still standing, gave us at least two hun- 
dred and forty-four, as the original number. 
This, however, I have no doubt, is much short of 
the truth, as the ruin is so complete, and the 
that the work of number- 
ing the pillars is not an easy one, especially under 
such a withering sunshine as was coming down 
on us all the while. We now descended the hill 
on the north side, where the steepness is much 
the same as in other parts. We 


saw here, more 


strikingly than on the other side, how completely 


the ruins had been rolled down into the 
Micah i We observed here 
ments of pillars, indicating that the colonnade, 
just described, had extended in this direction, 
encircling the hill like a crown. 

We now went on our way, still looking 
and around, to admire the remains of the 
drous city. The day was getting cooler, though 
\ bright, and, as we laid our- 
selves down on one of the slopes of the northern 
, upon a bed of rich 
with increasing admiration, not merely on the 
ruined city, but on the matchless whole of the 
scene, out of which there rose up before us the 
memories of so many and over which the 
afternoon suushine was shedding down its softest 
brilliance —Bonar’s Land of Promise. 


valley, 


0-7). also frag- 


back 


won- 


anemonies, we gazed 


ages, 


~~.) — 


THE TOBACCO NUISANCE. 


We Americans doubtless esteem ourselves as be- 
In the outward 
show and demonstration of that sentiment we are 
clearly outdone by Europeans, but with honest, 
manly, unaffected reverence for all that is truly 
virtuous and deserving, we are, perhaps, as well 
endowed as any people on the earth. Above all 
do we inherit the tender respect which our fore- 
fathers ee, for the weaker sex. We 
neither harness women with donkeys to ploughs, 
nor buy and sell our wives, nor compel them to 
do men’s labor in the fields, as done at the 
present day in modern civilized Europe, and as 
high a tone of morality prevails here as can be 
found elsewhere - - world. At heart, — 
we are polite enough, but in our outward life we 
offend grossly, in many things, ney. 
Giving way, as we proverbially do, t unre- 
70 to 


18 


a vainst d 
the 
strained i impulses of our natures, we often 
and thus lay 
open to the-censure of more refined, but less in- 


unreasonable extremes, ourselves 


remains, | dependent nations; for we are too honest or care- 
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REVIEW 
less to follow the French maximof disguising 
our vices that they may appear virtues. 

Of all the excesses which prevail among us to 
a sufficient degree to merit the appellation of na- | 
tional vices, there is, we think, none so vulgar, | 
inexcusable and disgusting. as the excessive use | pre cious privilege of Christian believers, at sea 
of tobacco, which prev: ails throughout the land | | Sons, to enjoy, and, in parting, it was felt that no 
among young and old. We wish that some | 
aihen rn Jamie would write a “Counterblast to| 


, }as continue 
Tobacco,” which might have the happy effect of'| 


| opportunity on the upper deck was one of tender 


' » . . 
feeling and remarkable solemnity. 
[he assembled company were favored with 
| the overshadowings of that love which it is the 


| inte rvening distance can sep: arate in spirit such 


to have fellowship one with another, 


putting an end to a habit which, for two centu- 
ries and three-quarters, has been offending the 
olfactories and destroying the mental and physi- 
eal energies of the American people! It is 
strange that a practice, opposed, as it is, to all 
the dictates of nature, health and reason, should 
ever become so universal—and not less strange 
than melancholy. It is sucking the health and 
energy out of the systems of our youths, aa 
we see about us stunted in growth and weak i 

mind, and every way unfit and unable to sian 
the active duties of life in this new world, where 
bodily and intellectual vigor is the best capital 
with which a boy can start life. But this is not 
the place to discuss the physical evils which at- 
tend the use of tobacco. Able scientific pens 
have long since exhausted the subject without 
other avail than to prove the truth of the 
that our passions are the only orators that never 
fail to persuade. If men will continue to impair 
their health, shorten their lives, and entail misery 
upon their progeny, it is their own look-out; and 
as they sin, so will they suffer. But when the 
evil becomes a public nuisance, and the unoffend- 
ing are made victims, then we have a right to 
insist that, ifit be uot abolished, it shall at least 
be restrained within proper and decent limits. 
When we do every day, men ] 
the streets, I uffing their nauseous smoke 
faces of the ladies, or ejecting the filthy contents 
of their mouths upon the sidewalks, so that none 
can pass without defilement, we set them down 
for rude trespassers upon public decorum, and 
wish there were some law by which they might 
be punished. In the lecture-room, the church, 
and the street, the vice is equally disgusting and 
annoying. In the name of 
common decency, let 
Pa. 
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saying, 


see. as we arading 


into the 


and 
this be put an end to.— 


common-sense 


Tngu ire > 


GREEN AND M. NICHOLSON. 
—On the morning of the 10th inst., our beloved 
friends, Priscilla and Mary Nicholson, 
embarked at New York, in the Steamship Persia, 


for Liverpool, after an absence of more than two 


RETURN OF P. 


Green 


years from their native land. They were accom- 
panied to the vessel by a number of Friends, both 


of New York and Philadelphia, and the farewell 





in the Christian’s hope. 

The 
our beloved friends seemed strengthened for thi 
of the trust that 
through the blessing of a Providence 


they will be permitted to their 


day was beautifully fine and calm, and 


endurance voyage, and we 
gracious 
reach homes in 


safety and peace. 
— 


CoLLIns’ PARAGRAPH EDITION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT.—We have received a copy of this 
book from the publishers, Collins & Brother, 
Warren St., New York. 


clear type, and embraces a copious Index, which 


RQ” 


It is printed with large 


enables the reader to refer with facility to 
subject in the text. 


any 


It will be understood that in this edition th 
divisions into Chapt r and Verse are omitted, 
under the belief that, for 
superfluous and objectionable, having been intro- 
duced by Robert Stephens, in 1545, in 
tion 


general use, they are 
connec- 


with his Concordance, for purposes of 
reference and citation. 

In other respects the publishers have strictly 
adhered to the common English version, 


that they have 


except 
used quotation points to mark 
distinct speeches and conversations, and to give 
prominence to quotations from other parts of th 
Bible and from other writings 

For convenience of reference, the Chay ter 
and Verse with which each page commences, is 
given at the head of the page. 


The book 
Hunt & Son. 


is for sale in this city by Urial 


—~ +0 — 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Salem, Iowa, on the 
20th of 10th mo., 1858, Isaac T. Girson, to Anna Ma- 
RY, daughter of Allen and Rhoda Hiatt, members of 
Salem Monthly Meeting 


——, On the same day at the same place, Catv 
Hockett, son of Francis and Rebecca Hockett, to Sa- 
RAH JANE Bencu, members of Salem Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 


At Friends’ Meeting, Richmond, Indiana, on 
the 3d inst., Morpecat Morris Warts, of Cincinrati, 
Ohio, to Hannan AMELIA, daughter of Elijah Coffin, 
of the former place 
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Diep, In Norwich, C. W., on the 24th ult., Exizanera | populous ne sidtnadnels the number of / camille $ 
not in possession of the Bible was as large as had 
been represented—about one to eight, —exclusive 


Srover. wife of Jesse Stover, in the 55th year of 
her age, a member of Norwich Monthly Meeting. 


This dear friend, through a short illness, bore her f > tnitetteaie al ese S rere 
sufferings with Christian patience, and gave satlsfac- | ° many individuals whom It woud be cdesiranic 
tory evidence that her end was peace. to supply. But, although much ery in- 
—At his residence, in Yarmouth, C. W., on 17th of quiry had been made, and the funds of the Asso- 
eae last, Levi Witson, aged 71 years 7 months /| ciation and of the Auxiliaries had been entirely 
and 17 days. ° . 
. = 4 insufficient to accomplish the object in full, yeta 
—(QOn the second of 5th month last, in the 74th year - I J J 
f his age, Davin Masters, an esteemed member of comfortable progress had been made, and the 
Greenwood Particular Meeting, and of Muncy Monthly field more fully opened to view for future labors. 
Meeting. For several years previons to his decease,| In most instances, the families visited and found 
» had ery much withdrawn from the active cares of| destitute have been su} pplied by purch: wwe or do- 
nation. 
mindin iis friends of the uncertainry of time, and In Lowa a lively movement had been made; 
the creat importance of being prepared for the so-| two Auxiliaries had been organized in that new 


lemn change | State, and a large field for usefulness developed 
——, on the 12th of 10th mo., at the residence of} 


ae | with a prospect that other Auxiliaries may be 
George M. Glover, in Woodbury, N. J., Mantua M. . 


oe a | adc led to the number already formed. 

Sacnpers, relict of the late Thomas Saunders, de- | he |: W 
ceased, in the 7Ist year of her age ; a member of | It appeared that at the time of the late West- 
Woodbury Monthly Meeting tern Yearly Meeting a spirited movement was 
—, Near Thorntown, Boone County, Indiana, on | made, and an Association for that Yearly Meet- 
, 6th - 10th — 1858, after “es ngering oon ing organized, and the work entered into in a 

LLIAM Rees, in the 54th year of his age, an Elder es mr . 

Sa ae . | manne sing much good. The subject has 
f Sugar Plain Monthly Meeting of Friends. This — . ing o : aa je “ 
nd manifested a lively concern for the ad- been agitated, more or less, in the limits of most, 
f truth on the earth, and although for|if not all the rest of the older Quarterly Meet- 
was afflicted with pulmonary diseas e, | Ings of Indiana Yearly Meeting, in some of 


hem wand , hie seat tn © ; 
was seldom missing from his seat in our meet- | which Auxiliaries m: Ly bee xpected to be formed; 
ngs. His friends are co omforted with a belief that | ] 


their loss is his eternal gain. 


} 


e, and his thoughts and desires were mainly directed 
par yn for that which is to come; often re- 





? 


th 


vet he 


yut the past year has ‘been discouraging in finan- 
| cial matters, and, in some places, Friends were 


Correction.—In tl bitu rof J han Br : 
RRECTION.—In the obituary of Jonathan Buxton, | already engaged in the work, under arrangements 
» 106. No. 7, it is stated that about five years be- o ; 
: not yet closed. 


is death, he was deprived of his sight and of oil 5 P 
‘his limbs by an accident. The friend who| The destitute of other countries have not been 
tice wishes this corrected, so far as it re- entirely neglected. Out of the small means at 
» loss of sigl t. The dimness of vision was| command, $75 have been remitted at one time 
ipon old age. for the aid of the efforts in circulating the Scrip- 
—— tures in the Turkish dominions; and $50 at an- 
ton thin Shelia? anh Giaetamenemn af ian nen other for the same in Africa. A small sum for 
pf Heme rog ea No. 112 N. "th foreign sup yply is yet on hand; and subscriptions 
law the 9006 inet. ot 3h ofdinck. of about $70 (not yet all collected,) has been 
Juuianna Ranpoupag, Clerk. made in further aid to Africa. 
After the reading of the reports, and the Trea- 
surer’s statement, some time was occupied with 
remarks by Friends in attendance on the cause in 
which the Association is engaged,—that of pro- 
This Association held its Annual Meeting at} moting the universal diffusion of the sacred 
the Yearly Meeting house, Richmond, Ind., | writings among our fellow men, and enco uraging 
nm Sixth-day evening of the week of the late|a careful perusal of them. The a py results of 
Yearly Meeting. <A lively and gratifying inter-| known individual instances were referred to; and 
est in the cause was manifested by the attend-| also the inestimable influence for good in regard 
une of a large company of Friends, male and | to religion and morals, which, with the Divine 
female, aged and young, so that the wome n’s| b lessing, would probably ensue by the supply to 
partment of the house was well filled below, and| multitudes of the human family, to whom the y 
some were in the gallery above stairs. |are not now known, and, of course, by whom 
The re port of the Executive C ymmitte e was | thei ‘ir gracious message and their holy precepts 
read,and also reports from four Auxiliaries, show-| are not regarded. 
ing the progress of the work. Avery liv ly| The experience of the past year has not only 
spirit has been shown to exist in that body of| tended to strengthen and confirm the confidence 
Friends constituting the three large Quarterly | of the members in the concern, and to make 
Me nee of Whitewater, New Garden, and Spice-|} many feel as though it is an engagement for 
land, in which several hundred names had been | life, ; but also more cle arly to deve lope the need 
canal d as memb« rs, fee some progress made in | there is of a more earnest and extensive labor by 
the work of > loration and supp ly. By ae tual | the members of our part of the Christian Chure h. 
had been ascertained that in some|There are probably more than three-fourths of 


ted meeting of the “ Female Society of Phila- | 
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the fone an family without the Holy Scriptures; 
and the fact that many who are connected with 
other Christian professors are engaged in the good 
work of a universal supply, is not a valid reason 
why we should be excused, and fold our arms in 
exclusiveness, satisfied with barely taking a part 
in supplying our own households; the same as to}. 
say, “ Ifwe have bread in plenty, that is enough; 
let others attend to other peop le.” Such is not} 
the feeling where the subject has been fairly, and | 
without prejudice, presented. 

When we reflect on how much the condition 
of the de —— might be improved, in innume ra- | 
ble instances, by being sup plied with the Bible, 
and encouraged to a serious perusal; and on the | 
great sacrifices being made by many de voted | 
Christians in endeavoring to teach the dark and | 
benighted nations of the earth the saving truths | 
therein contained, we cannot but feel that some- 
thing is due from us, and that we shall not be| 
discharging our duty without rendering some aid 
towards the supply of the destitute in foreign 
lands. 

The more we learn of the condition of our 
own and of foreign parts, the more vividly does 
a vast field for usefulness open to our view;—a| 
field ““ white unto the harvest,” in which we be- 
lie sve the sery ic ‘es of a greater numbe r of iF ibore Ts, 
who are favored with the ability to labor by the | 
good Giver of every good thing, would be blessed | 
to the help and joy of many. 

On circulating subscriptions through the mee t- 
ing and afterwards, eleven Life Members, at $20 
each, and two hundredand te : Annual Me mbe TS, 
at $1 each, gave their names, besides nearly $20 
in small sums as donations. Officers for the ensu- 
ing year, were then appointed as below:— 

Nec re tary, Charles F. Coffin ° Tre asurer, Eli- | 
jah Coffin; Executive Committee, Joseph Cox, 
Benjamin Fulghum, Francis W. Thomas, Joseph 
Dickinson, Ephraim Morgan, George Evans, 


Enos G. Pray, John Hadley, Jr., Charles H. | 
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quences nearer home, are a part of the harvest 
produced by that seed-time. Of its relation to 
the events in India, we have very striking evi- 
dence afforded us by certain dispatches of Lord 
Dalhousie, written in 1854, but which have only 
recently seen the light. It appears that in that 
year, the government at home, under the extreme 
pressure of the demands made upon it for 
troops to carry on the war with Russia, sent a 
communication to the Governor-General, requir- 
ing that certain British regiments then in India 


| should be “at once sent home, without being re- 


lieved by other regiments from England, — 
| the close of the next year.” It was in — 

this order that Lord Dalhousie penned the Minute 
to which we more especially refer, showing what 
effects the events in the east of Europe were 
producing in India. The object of the Minut 
was to deprecate in the strongest manner the 
withdrawal of these troops; a remonstrance, 
however, to which the authorities at home, under 
the exigencies of that terrible conflict in which 
they had embarked, were unable to pay any 
heed. 

‘ Although the war with Russia,” observes his 
lordship, “does not directly affect our Indian 
dominions, yet it is unquestionably exert ising at 
this moment a most material influc nee upoi the 
minds of the people over whom we rule, and upon 
| the feelings of the nations by which we are sur- 
rounded, and thus it is te nding indirectly to affect 
the strength and the stability of our power. 

‘The authorities in Eng land cannot, I think, 
be aware of the exaggerated estimate of the 


| power of Russia which has been formed by the 


people of India. I was myself unaware of it 
until the events of the past year have forced it 
upon my convictions. Letters from various parts 


|of India have shown me that the present contest 


is regarded by them with the deepest interest, and 
| the at its issue is by no means considered so certa in 
}as we might desire. However mortifying to our 


Moore, Levi Jessup, Daniel Hill, and Jose sph | | pride it may be to know it, and howeve r unaccount 


Moore. 


lable such a belief may appear in people living 


en jan the visible evidences of our might, it isan 


THE FRUITS OF THE RUSSIAN WAR. 

We presume that the solemn principle laid 
down in Holy Writ, “ Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap,” is applicable to society 
at large, as well as to the individual. During | 


the three or four years from 1852 to 1856, the | been delaying the dispatch of the mission which 


leading nations of E urope were engaged in cow! 


ing broadcast the seede of jealousi sies, hatreds, 
turbulence, and moral and social an: urchy, among 
the populations of the world. It was not long be- 
fore this immoral husbandry began to produc e 
its appropriate results, thoug rh perhaps in a differ- 
ent direction, and on a far broader field than the y 
had at all anticipated. We believe there can be 
little doubt that the rebellion in India, the war 
with Persia, the fierce outbreak of Mahommedan 
fanaticism in Turkey, and probably other conse- 


unquestionable fact that it is widely believed in 


| India, that Russia is pressing us hard, and that 


she will be more than a match for us at last. 
“We know by our corre sponde nee in the East, 

that the King of Ava has declare dly been acting 

on this fe eling, and that, influenced by it, hi has 


many months ago he spoke of sending to Cal- 
cutta. 

“ India is now in perfect tranquillity from end 
| to end. I entertain no apprehension whatever ot 
danger or disturbance. We are perfectly se - 
\ long as we are strong, and are believed to be 
|! 5 but if European troops shall he now u ith- 


drawn Jrom India to Europe ; if countenance 
| sh: ill thus be given to the belief alr dy preva- 
e nt, that we have grappled with an antag: nist 
whose strength will prove equal to overpower Us; 
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if, by consenting to withdrawal, we shall weaken 
that essential element of our military strength, 
which has already been declared to be more | 
than adequate for ordinary times, and if further 
we should be call 
the Persia 


now, any day 


d upon to de spat h an army to 
n Gulf, an event which, unlooked-for 
be brou; eht about by the 
thraldom in which Persia is held, and by the 
feeble and fickle character of the Shah; then, 
indeed, I shall no longer feel, and can no longer 
express the same confidence as before, 


Lay 


that the | 
security and stability of our position in the East 
will remain unassailed. 

“ But it must be borne in mind, that India has 
to play her own part in this contest ; that, unlike 
Canada, and the colonies of the Crown, she is in 
close proximity to some of those 
which the influence of Russia is supposed to ex- 
tend; that although the war does not directly 
afiect her now, yet sh: i 
the Seelings to which the war has give n 

that it is at least possible that those 
may be quickened into hostile action, 
which she will then be called upon to meet by 
force of arms. 

In Turkey itself also, we are reaping as we} 
have With an utter disregard to the 
necessary operations of moral laws, and of the 
relation of 


pt swers over 


1s already affected indi-| 
Dy, ie 

TauS UF 
; and 
feelings 


ris 


sown. 


cause and effect, we expected order, 
civilization, and social and spiritual progress, to | 


be produced in that country from the confusion, 
barbarism and ferocities of war. Of we 
have been disappointed. ‘Men do not gather) 
grap s of thorns, nor figs of thistles.” We 
reaping have sown. Everybody}, 
with half an eye open might have foreseen th: at} d 
the unspe akable humiliations inflicted on the| 
Turk by the allies, in the oce upation of his coun- 


course 


are 
exactly as we 


try, and in the utter contempt with which he was | 
treated by them on his own would not, 
could not, produce gratitude in his heart towards | 
his proud protectors. Still less possible was it 
that the illustrations we presented to them of our 
Christianity, in thé drunken, licentious 
and brutal conduct of our soldiers and 
which was exhibited in all its naked deformity 
before their would incline them to look 
favorably faith. Those who were in 
the never deceived for a moment, 
even at that time, as to their feelings towards us. 
Mrs. Hornby, in her work entitled “ In and About 
Stamboul,” just published, consisting of letters 
written from Constantinople in 1856, says: “ It 
is very dispiriting to discover what a people these 
really are, after all they have cost us. As to] 
gratitude, the y “ test all the more the 
humiliation of ation. It is all very fine to 
talk of « allianos’ in the newspapers, or at public 
dinners, champagne in and with the 
Crescent and Cross twining affectionately round 
the English Standard, and the Lilies of France. | 
Depend upon it that only from the dire | 
hecessity will they ever tolerate our interference 
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SOL, 


coarse, 
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Sallors, 


eyes, 
upon our 
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us for 
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re not so far divide d as 
our tastes, habits, and every natural tendency. 
Least of all was it likely that the fierce Mahom- 
medans would acquiesce in decrees affecting their 
hereditary, religious prejudices and privileges, im- 
And 
what do we now find? Many of us remember 
the brilliant fancy pictures that re re 
Bible and Missionary 


drawn at 
meetings, I y cood men, 
Scrip ture and ex- 
perience, insisted upon believing that war was 
the most fitting forerunner for Chris stianity—pic- 
tures of the East thrown open to the — vhs of 
;ospel—of the Bible widely cire = and 
eagerly read throughout Turkey—of > Sie 
tian subjects of the Porte reposing in . ace and 


| contentment, under the shadow of perfect reli- 


gious liberty—and of the fanatical Moslem par- 
tially enlightened and subdued, sitting in meek 
docility at the feet of his maeaslonery teacher. 
But instead of all this, what is the reality pre- 
to our e} and We hear the 
of missions complaining most bitterly 
that their efforts are much more obstructed in 
Turkey than they were before the war. We hear 
of the Christians in various parts of the empire, 
—in Candia, in Bosnia, in Syria,—driven into 


eyes ears ¢ 


friends 


| insurrection by the intolerable oppressions prac- 


tised upon them. We see our consul grossly 
insulted, and nearly murdered, at Belerade. We 


| See the Mussulman populace rising and massa- 


cring, with horrible cruelty, English and Fre nch 
men, women and children, at Jeddah. We find 


2 Mahommedans secretly arming in every part 


f Turkey, and giving ominous indications of a 


| deadly determination, if possib le, to exterminate 


the Christians, re ndering it by no means an im- 
contingency that England and France 
may, ere long, be compe ‘led to doin regard to 
that country, “the very thing which they went to 
war with the Emperor of Russia for doing in 
1853. But all this is perfectly in harmony with 
1e great principle mentioned at the beginning 
of this article. With strictest accuracy we are 
now reaping what we have sown. —London 


Herald of Peace. 


For Friend 


8’ Review. 


WHEN A CENTURY ENDS. 

Near the close of the eighteenth century, thers 
was much discussion in reference to the exact 
period at which it would end; many supposing 
that with the year 1800, the ninet enth century 
would commence. Two literary ge ntlemen of 
New York, entertaining opposite opinions on the 
subject, agreed to ask the decision of President 
7 rht, and Professor Meigs 8, of Yale College. 

s the question is still occ: asionally brought into 
i spute, the letter of P resident Dwig ‘ht, which 
we copy from the Historical Magazine, may be 


read with interest. 
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New York, Jan’y 23d, 1799. | 
Sirk:—In answer to the question, which you} 
proposed to me for decision, I observe— 


Ist. That in r , we adopt a 
different phraseology from that which i is used in 
all other accounts of time. In speaking of : 

ran’s age, Wwe say—This is the thirty-first, or 
thirty-second year 


chonin q centur ially 


of his age, or he is in his 
thy sa Mas 
i PUY-fULrst 


year, Xe. 


In sneaking of the centurial year, or year of) 


» hundr ed 
Thus we 


Christian ra, we say, sez 
he 


nine ty-« igh , oa we. 


REVIEW 


0. I presume e this will not 7 supposed. Sup- 
pose the following divisions, thus marked— 


So 7 


"| to express the ten first years of the Christian 
ra. Which mode of reckoning these divisions 
would be the mode naturally adop ‘ted by the com- 
mon sense of mankind? TI think it will be 

mitted, that the lower series of figures must ne 
been thus adopted, and that the upper series 


799: and i me th y ar of our Lord,\ could not have easily entered into any mind. 


‘ moh lred nine ty-ni - and at times, 
also: il t sey ifeen hur hi 


ind nine ty-ninth 
year of the ¢ ‘hristian 


ra ; expressions exactly 
equival: nt. 


2. 7}. Chris 
tivity of Christ. 
3. The 


one, are, 


stian Ara began with the Na- 


phr ises—the first year, and the year 
| apprehend, exactly equivalent. Of 
course, seventeen hundred n nety- nine, and the 
seventeen hundred and ninety- ninth year, 


applied to the present centurial year, are also ex- 
ac tly equiv alent. 


4. If these 


observations are true, the present 
year will not 


complete the 18th century. 
5. In writi ng the date of the year, we simply 
use t] 1e ari thme tical figures ; le aving the words, 


In the year of our Lord, to be understood, except 


in solemn and dignified transactions. 
day-book, or ledger, 
these words; but all are dated merely with the 
arithmetical figures. From this elliptical man- 
ner of writing dates, our phraseology, 
originated. 


No letter, 


I presume, 
From wr iting customar ‘ly 1700, 501, 
602, it became the most natural language, to say, 


** seventeen hundred,” “ Hive hundred and one,” | 


Xe. 


6. As we have continually occasion to mark 
the duy and month, in our dates, as well as the 
year, We are necessitated to note the year Jrom 
its commencement. Thus there “A the same ne- 

cessity to note the year, on Ist, 2d, 3d, d&c., day 
Junuary, as in any preceding bie for in- 


tains te 31st day of December. 
write . 


Thus we 


‘ - onth year 
10th—J; an ‘y—17 99. 

The tenth day of the month of January, 
in the yearseventeen hundred ninety-nine. Thus 
public proclamations are written—“Given under 
my i ud on the tenth day of January, in the year 
of our Lord, one thousand seven hundred and 
nin ty nine ”—plainly equivalent to the seventeen 
} lred and nine ty-ninth year of the Christian 


( 


hi 
era 

7. In this manner those must have dated, who 
wrote in the first year of the Christian ra, if 
we suppose them to have dated at all. Other- 
ise, they must have written and said, Jan’y the 
in thee year ¢ ipher, or nought—Jan’y 10th, 


enth. 


when | 


probably, ever contained | 


There is not any series which begins with a 
cipher, unless where mere Indices are intended. 

8. Blair’s Chronology is a complete exhibition 
of the mode of reckoning, which I suppose to 
have been adopted from the beginning. Both 
the centuries before, and the centuries after, 
Christ are reckoned by his tables from one to fi/ty 


land from Sify to one hundred. inclusive . 


I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
Timotuy Dwicut 
wiictpilea 
THE CLIFFS OF MOHER. 
GRRALD GRIFFIN. 


It was upon a dark, calm day, towards the close 
of summer, that I visited the celebrated cliffs of 
Moher. on the western coast of Ireland. The 
ldrive from Kilkee, a distance of more than 
twenty miles, is devoid of interest to a degree 
which to one accustomed to ordinary English 
scenery is scarcely credible. Dreary ‘and appa- 
| rently intermin: ab le reaches of turf-bog 
only by patches of oats, and of a coarse di scrip- 
| tion of bean, and unenlivened by anything bear- 


vari d 





ing the likeness of a shrub, much less a tree, 
formed for mile after mile the sole ac ympani- 
ment of the journey; and had it not been for 
lan occasional view of the evervarying ocean, 
with now and then the distant thunder ofa 
|wave, as it burst upon a neighboring cliff, or 
rolled in measured cadence on some solitary strip 
of strand, the monotony of the sombre sky and 
desert-looking shore would have been well nig rh 
intolerable. After leaving the little town 0! 
Miltown Malbay on our right, and passing through 
the villages of Lahinch and Liscanor, we soot 
came upon the tastefully laid-out demesne of 
Birchfield, the residence of Mr. O’Brien, pro- 
prietor of Moher. 

We had been for some time ascending gradu- 
ally, and reached at length a handsome range of 
stables built by Mr. 0’ Brien for the accommoda- 
tion of visitors to the cliffs. Here we left our 
[rish jaunting car, and after a few minutes’ walk 
up a gentle acclivity, the noble range of stupen- 
dous cliffs broke suddenly upon us. ‘| hey com- 
prise an amphitheatre of about four miles in ex- 
tent, terminating with the gigantic hea 
Hag’s Head, with a ruined castle upon its sum- 


} 


mit, and a wild bay of breakers at its base, and 
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rising at their highest perpendicular point to 
over nine hundred feet above the level of the| 
van. Words can do no justice to the sublimi- | 
ty of the scene. A slumbrous mist hung out | 
over the mighty Atlantic ; not so near, however 
as to prevent a view of the wild islands of Ar- 
ran, some eight or ten miles off, which constitute 
the sea-mark to the entrance of the Bay of Gal- 
way ; or to intercept the outline of 


oce 


the entire 


iron- bound coast from Loop Head, at the Shan- | 
non’s mouth, to Galway, a distance of about fifty | 


miles Far as the eye could reac h, 
ship less, and when it ventured a downward glance 


into the dizzy depth, the white line of tumb ling | 


waves could be seen upon the narrow ledge be- 
neath ; while a faint murmur, 
lence more impressive 


rendering 
,» was all that reached the 
ear. 

At length, a single, solitary seagull flew with a 
clanging 


the cliff,and, white as the foam-flake 
in a few moments it was undistinguishable, sped 


out over the bosom of the deep Memory at 


once recalled the lines addressed to a seagull seen | 
from this very spot by a gifted genius now no| 


more; and with them came the thought of the 


clouded life and early death of Gerald Griffin, to | 


deepen the feeling of sadness with which the 
contemplation of Nature in her aspects of soli- 
tude and sublimity usually overshadows the mind. 
The scene upon which this child of had 
gazed delightedly, which had for been 
colored with 

‘The light that never was or 

The inspiration, and the 


song 


him 


1 sea or shore, 
poets dream ; 

and the bird which he had so beautifully apostro- 
phised, were But where was he? 
How far had he realized, ere now, the vision which 
that “‘ winged messenger” 
fore him? Alas! 
it were ble 


before us. 
had conjured up be- 
must know far more 
concerning the na- 
the hopes which 
upon 
entertain, 
way of 

But our hearts 
grew mournful for him who could write 
what we had just witnessed. 


we than 
to ascertain 
foundation 
through his life of trial, 
death, given to him to 
we could venture, even in the 
upon an answer to this question. 


p yas I 


ture and the of 
and 
it was before 


surmise, 


TO A SEA-GULL SEEN OFF THE CLIFFS 


Oh, beautiful thing, 
bosom ( f snow and the motionls ss wing; 
sweeping the billow, now floating on high, 
bathing thy plumes in the light of the sky ; 
poising o’er ocean thy delicate form 
breasting the surge with thy bosom so warm ; 
Now darting aloft with a he avenly 
Now shooting along morn ; 
Now lost in the folds of the cloud-curtained dome 
Now floating abroad like a flake of the foam ; 
Now silently poised o’er the war of the main, 

» the spirit of charity brooding o’er pain ; 

r gliding with pinion all noiselessly furled 

ke an angel descending to comfort the world ; 

Thou seem’st to my fancy as upward I gaze, 
And see thee, now clothed in mellowest rays 


OF MOHER. 

White bird of the tempest! 
With the 
Now 
Sie 
Now 


N Ww 


scorn, 


like a ray of the 


?) On the 


the sea was| 


the si-| 


shriek from its recess far down within | 
, from which | 


his bed of 


thus of 
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| Now lost in the storm-driven vapors that at fly 
Like hosts that are routed across the broad sky, 
| Like a pure spirit true to its virtue and faith, 
"Midst the tempests of nature, of passion, and 


| “ Rise, beautiful emblem of purity, rise! 


sweet winds of heaven to thine own brilli 
| _ skies, 

Still higher! still higher! till, lost to our s 

Thou hidest thy wings in a mantle of light ; 

And I think how a bright spirit gazing on thee 
Must long for the moment—the joyous and free— 
When the soul, dis embodied, from nature shall spring 
Unfettered at once to her Maker and King; 

When, the long day of service and suffering past 
Shapes fairer than thine shall shine round her at last, 
While, the standard of battle triumphantly furied 
She smiles like a victor serene on the 


ant 


world! 
Gerald Griffin was born in Limerick, in the 
| year 1803, the youngest of nine sons. He was 
|in a great degree self-educated. The usual rou- 
tine of elementary classical instruction he receiv- 
ed at a school in his native city ; but it was as 
he sat at his breakfast, or at tea, with a book be- 
fore him, two or three under his arm, and a few 
more on the chair behind him, or in his bed- 
room, to which he was wont to betake himself at 
night with an armful of large octavo volumes as 
that his real education was 
In his eighteenth year he was editor 
of a Limerick newspaper, and before he had 
completed his twentieth year he had thrown him- 
self into the mighty world of London, and of the 
countless throng of youthful aspirants after liter- 
ary fame, who, high in hope and strong in self- 
| reliance, are perpetually entering its giddy vor- 
tex, some few to emerge in honor and affluence ; 
but alas ! how many, after vainly struggling for a 
season, to go down and never to ‘be heard of more. 
Poor Gerald Griffin toiled and struggled brave- 
ly in that engulphing world of London, and suf- 
tered—how severely 
show. 


|his companions, 
carried on. 


, one incident may sutlice t 


He was earning a miserable and precari- 
ous subsistence by reporting trials for the news- 
papers and writing for periodicals, when a kind 
friend, at whose dinner-table he was a frequent 
and welcome guest, was arrested for debt, but 
contrived to get himself and family placed with- 


in the rules of the King’s Bench. He accord- 
ingly expected that Griffin would continue his 
customary visits in their new abode, but three or 
four days elapsed without his appearing. His 
friend, feeling uneasy at his absence, contrived 
one night to break through the rules of his place 
of confinement, and set out for Gerald’s lode- 
ings. He found him ina wretched garret, 
his desk, and writing with his usual energcy, al- 
though it was past midnight. On inquiry, he 
learned with dismay that he was unpossessed of 
a single shilling, and had spent nearly three davs 
| without food. U pon his eagerly as skin; o why he 
? 1d not come to him as usual, the reply was, 
‘Why, you would not have me throw 
upon a man who was himself in prison.’ 
This state of things, however, did not continue 


long. He was one of the few destined to emerge 


it 


myself 
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victorious from the struggle. Employment as a 
perli amentary reporter, and contributor to the | 

“ Literary Gazette” and other periodicals, soon 
placed him above nec ssity ; and, ere long, some 
other works placed him among the most success- | 
ful candidates for literary distinction. Perhaps, 
however, there does not exist a more strik- 
ing instance of the utter inadequacy of such dis- 
tinction, as of everything else that is altogether 
of this earth, to satisfy the immortal longings | 
of the human heart, than that which his history 
ane. Yearned for and striven after, with all | 
the eager intensity of youthful ambition, no} 
sooner had it been achieved, than—having, it 
would seem, with the very first grasp, ascertain- 
ed its emptiness—he cast it contemptuously 
aside, and, resolutely abandoning all further | 
connection with literature, in proof of which he 
destroyed a trunkful of unpublished manuscripts 
he adopted the life of a monk, and entered a} 
monastery in Dublin, under the name of Brother | 
Joseph. In the following year he removed to 
Cork, and in twelve months more his recluse life 
was terminated, at the early age of thirty-seven 
years, by an attack of typhus fever. A plain 
headstone, in the cemete ry of the North Monas- 
tery, in the city of Cork, marks his unheeded | 
place of sepulture. Would that we could feel | 
satisfied that he had renounced the shadow, 
take hold upon the substance ; but, without pre- 
suming to judge of or to pronounce upon indi- 
vidual cases, or to question that salvation, through 
the one all-sufficient atonement, may, if sought, 
be found by the inmate of a convent, we know 
full well that it isin a daily taking up of the 
cross and following after Him who, while “ not 
of the world,” was nevertheless “ in the world,” 
and not in an unnatural separation from the ordi- 
nary relationships and avocations of life, that 
peace and happiness, in time and for eternity, 
ire to be attained. 

We were recalled from our mournful reminis- 





cences of one thus associated in our minds with | 
the magnificent scene before us, by our guide ex- 


claiming, “‘ Look ! there is a canoe below.” Af. 
ter for some moments straining our eyes in the 


direction which he indicated, we perceived what 


. ple of the 


B E TIE. 

sweeping insonde of which, during a strong west- 
erly gale, are incredible to those who have not 
witnessed them. These boats, when well a 
ed, are exceedingly safe and pleasant, but by 
any care slessness or inattention to the maintenance 


lof a due equilibrium, are easily overset. At 


their northern extremity, where the cliffs sud- 


|denly subside, we were able, by descending with 


some little difficulty a zig-zag path, to reach a 
strip of strand upon a level with the sea, and 
fronting the loftiest point, without effecting 
which no adequate idea can be formed of its 
stupendous height. Here we found that stones, 
which from the summit seemed like pebbles, 
were huge masses of rock, which hud been de- 


| tached by dateless storms from the face of the 


cliff; while what had appeared from above a 
white line of level foam, occasioned by the rip- 
water, was in reality the breaking of 
vast deep-sea waves, that came tumbling in and 
shook the strand around us with their thunder. 

During the earlier months of summer, the oe- 


| cupation of bird-catching is carried on to a great 
jextent upon the cliffs of Moher. 


Twelve or 
| fourteen men sit down in a row, one behind the 


| other, upon the summit of the cliff, holding a 


rope, of sufficient length to reach the bottom. 
One man of the party ties the end of this rope 


to | round his body, and, carrying a basket with him, 


| goes over the edge, placing his feet against the 
rock, and keeping a firm hold of the rope, which 
is gradually lowered by the men above, who al- 
| low it to slip through their hands. On arriving 
lat a place where he can obtain a footing, and 

| within reach of the sea-fowl, with which the cliff 
|is swarming at the proper season, he casts off the 
| rope, which is immediately pulled up, and anoth- 
er man is let down by the same process. The 
| bird-catcher is furnished with along stick, witha 
noose at the end, which he gently puts over the 
neck of the bird, draws it to him, kills, and 
puts into his basket. By this means a sufficient 
| number are killed to realize, as the produce of 


three shillings per day. 
These cliffs are also tenanted by the sea e agle, 
the monarch of the feathered tribe, who not un- 





at first sight seemed like a large dark bird, rising 
and falling upon the undulating water, but, upon 
closer scrutiny, it proved to be, as he had said, a 


canoe, with four occupants, engaged in fishing. | 


The diminution of this object served more than 
aught besides to convince us of the appalling 
height to which we were raised above the 
ocean. 

The boats which are exclusively used along 
the entire of this storm-stricken coast, are canoes. 
They are constructed of canvas, drawn tightly 
over a slight wooden frame, and possess the dou- 
ble advantage of riding buoyantly over waves in 
which no ordinary boat could live, and of being 
easily carried by one man far in upon the shore, 
beyond the reach of the intrusive billows, the 


frequently assails with fury the intruder upon 
his lordly realm, obliging the bird-catchers to 
arm themselves with knives to resist his attack. 
Some years ago, one of the invaders, in defer id- 


F ing himself from : a Vigorous assault, severed almost 
in twain by a stroke which proved fatal to the 
eagle, the rope by which he was suspended over 


the fearful abyss. There was literally but a 
strand or two of rope between him and eternity. 
He gave the signal to be drawn up to his com- 
panions overhead, who providentially had per- 
ceived his pe rilous position, and pulle .d with the 
utmost caution. As he neared the summit they 

could perceive the strand relaxing, and just as 
he was close to the top it gave way; not, how- 
ever before a strong and friendly arm had grasp- 


the feathers alone, an average to each man of 
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ed him, and he was soon borne in safety, but in a] 
state of utter insensibility, to his home.—Lev- 


Hour. 


sure 


TIMBER WEST OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


is the region west of the Rocky Mountains 
any better supplied with timber than that imme- 
diately east ot them? Every reader knows that 
timber is found to some extent on the Pacific 
coast of our country, but | intend to answer the | 
question more definitely. 

As a whole, taking the entire region from | 
Mexico to the Russian possessions, and speaking | 
in general terms, timber is scarce. There are 
no large tracts wholly destitute of trees, but every 
where timber and prairie are interspersed, though 
with great irregularity. In the northern portions | 
the vast region now under consideration, 
timber predominates ; while in the southern por- | 
tions the reverse is true. large 
are blessed with a happy division of prairie and 
forest—some extensive tracts are covered with 
valuable timber, whilst still other large portions 
are covered with chapperal and other shrubbery, 
valuable only for fuel. 


ol 


Some sections 


is 





The principal lumber region of the Pacific 
country, is in Washington ‘lerritory; although 
considerable tracts of pine, cedar, and red-wood 
are found in many parts of Oregon and Califor- 
nla. 

The supply of soft wood suitable for lumber is 
abundant, and the very best can be purchased at 
San Francisco for about thirty dollars per thou- | 
sand feet. 

Of hard wood, properly so called, there is 
great scarcity throughout the whole country. 
No beech, no hard maple, no hickory, no ash, ex- 
cept a little in Washington Ternitory, and if 
there is any good white oak, it has not been 
found. Not an axe helve, nor ox bow, nor plow 
beam, nor indeed any of the long list of articles 
manufactured from hard wood, but must be 
brought from the States by the tedious voyage 
around South America. It must occur to every 
reader that the want of hard wood is one of no 
small magnitude. We have manufacturers of 
plows, wagons, carriages, reaping and threshing 
machines, and various other implements ; but the 
wood used is all imported from the forests of 
the Atlantic States and Canada. 





Many enterprising farmers have commenced 
plantations of hickory, ash, locust, and other 
hard wood trees, and from the success thus far 
attending these laudable efforts, there is hope 
that in course of time a portion at least of our 
wants in this line may be supplied at home. 
There is also reason to hope that observation and 
experience may prove that some of our native 
timber may be substituted for a part of that now 
imported.— Student’s Magazine. 
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For Friends’ Review 


THE CHILD AND THE LILY 

I saw one morn a fair young cbil 
Pluck from its parent stem, 

A newly blown lily that smiled 


Like a snowy white gem. 


And with a heart so full of glee, 
Oh, dear mother! she cried 
Look what a sweet charm this will 

To set here by my side. 


he 


For now I'll smell its soft perfume, 
Its graceful form will view; 

And gaze upon its placid bloom, 
All decked with shining dew. 


Oh! can it be, that here below, 
All o’er the verdant plain, 

This fair and beauteous flower sh 
And bud and bloom in vain ? 


roo 


It looks so sweet, so pure and 
Within its robes of white, 

It makes me wish that, if I could 
I too might look so bright. 


On then! my child, if thou wouldst be, 
The mother soft replied, 

Like that fair flower, from spot so free, 
Or taint of earthly pride ; 


Lift up thy heart to God alone, 
Who reigns supreme on high, 

And ask that in his matchless love, 
He’d deign to hear thy cry, 


And from thy soul to wash away 
Each foul and guilty stain 
And on thy spirit shed a ray 
Of life and peace again. 


Ask, that thus washed, thy robes may be 
Pure as the lilies fair; 
That thou, from sin forever free, 


Christ's spotléss robe may wear. 


And let thy youthful heart be riven 
From this vile world away ; 

And let thy hepes be fixed on Heaven, 
The realms of endless day. 


For there within his fold of rest 
Amid unfading light ; 

The ransomed soul forever blest, 
Shall walk with Him in white. 


—- + 


Selected for Friends’ Review. 
(Lines generally ascribed to Wesley, but really Tersteegen’s.) 


Thou hidden love of God, whose height, 
Whose depth unfathomed no man knows! 
I see from far thy beauteous light, 
Inly I sigh for thy repose ; 
My heart is pained, nor can it be 
At rest till it find rest in Thee. 


Thy secret voice invites me stil! 
The sweetness of thy’ yoke to prove ; 
And fain I would; but though my will 
Seems fixed, yet wide my passions rove ; 
Yet hindrances strew all the way ; 
I aim at Thee, yet from Thee stray. 


'Tis mercy all, that Thou hast brought 
My mind to seek its peace in Thee 
Yet. while I seek, but find Thee not, 
No peace my wand’ring soul shall see. 





FRIENDS’ 


Oh! when shall all my wand’rings end, 
And al y steps to Jesus tend? 


Anc im) 


My own endeavors are in vain ; 
From self-attempts love turns away ; 
gaze too ardent gives her pain, 
And will not suffer her to stay. 
» eyes against each object close, 
bring me, Love, to Thy repose. 


10oment, draw from earth away 
My heart that lowly waits Thy call ; 
peak to my inmost soul, and say, 
I am thy Leve, thy God, thy All! 
; rhy power, to hear Thy voice, 
te Thy love, be all my choice. 
——~<— 
SUMMARY 


OF NEWS. 


Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—English advices 
the 3d inst. 


Enauanp.—The 


are to 


government has decided to con- 


struct a harbor at Galway capable of accommodating | 


itlantic trade, and has ordered surveys to be | the Sierra Nevadas was receiv 


» tral 
id the necessary estimates prepared. 
Alfred, had sailed on his first 
n the navy 


Young 
voyage asa 
es bevond those of the other cadets, 

d that the Prince of Wales 
rmy. 


state is about to 


> a . * . | 
John Bright bad made a reform speech at Birming- 


idvocating vote by ballot, and the American 
system of repre sentation. 

The treaty concluded with Japan by Lord Elgin is 
said to be almost identical with the American treaty. 
ter its ratification, five ports to be 
to British traders, and a resident minister is 
to be permitted at Jabbo. 

A company had been formed for the purpose of 

i graph cable from Galway to Belle Isle, 
along the St. Lawrence to Quebec, and thence by 
land to the Pacific Engineers were laying a 
cable from the coast of Norfolk t6 Emden, Hanover. 

Provisions and bread-stuffs were lower, 
had declined. 

Franxce.—Orders had been seat to Brest to embark 

fe companies of marines for Canton, where, it is 

d, the French intend to establish themselves on the 

ry formerly belonging to France. 
ines has also, in view of the approaching ex- 
Cochin China, commanded the establish- 
] service of steamboats between the 
pan, Hong Kong and Canton. The dispute 
in regard to the boundaries of French 

i is to be decided in favor of France. 


(ne year are 


opened 


ying a tele 


coast. 


¢ 
Spain.—It is stated that the Spanish government 
has fitted out an expedition against Mexico, and that 
; for the transportation of troops have already 
sailed 
Grermuany.—The Customs Conference, in session at 
Hanover, had resolved to abolish the transit duties in 
the States forming the Zollverein. 
Prt 
imou 
25th ult., and the Prince* Rege 
prescribed by the Constitution. 
Russta.—The Jnvalide Russe 
tion to Russia of a considerable 


Teche 


ssta.—Th 
ly a quit sced in by both Chambers, on the 
nt had taken the oath 


announces the subjec- 
tract of the Great 
nia, consisting of the whole mountainous re- 
gion between the sources of the Terek and the valley 
of Charo Argoune. 


Inpiae—Later advices from India had been re- 


ceived 


The 


|frontier has been quelled by Bolivia and « 


| those from 


} £50,000 per annum 
| mail service via Panama. 


It is stated that he is to enjoy no 


| nouncing the close of the war in Oregon and the sub- 


| mission of the Indians. 
and cotton | 





| . 
| unnecessarily prolonged ; 
The minister | 


| the Chinese officials, 


necessity of the Regency was unan- | 


rebels had captured Esangbur, but had after- | 
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| wards retreated towards Chundaree, and the British 


forces were making a combined movement for hem- 


; ming them in at this place. Several engagemente had 


taken place in various parts of Oude, resulting in the 
total route of the insurgents. 
Sovtn America.—Another outbreak on the Peru 


of the leaders were sentenced to death. Ge 


| Echenique, at last advices, was still in Boliv 
1 ’ 
| Was organizing. 


AvstRaLiaA.—Sidney dates are to 9th mo. li 
Melbourne to 9th mo. 15th. New ar 

gold fields had been discovered north of Sydney. 
Assembly of New South Wales had 
towards the establishment 


voted 


CaLirornia.—Advices 
20th ult. The third 
Francisco on the 17th ult. Crowds of disapp 
miners were returning from Frazer river. The set 
ments were all deserted and there was 
doing at Victoria. 

The first telegraphic message from the summit 
don the 7th ult., 
the line now constructing from Placerville to 
Lake City. 

Orecon.—The hostile Indians in Oregon had 
for peace, which Col. Wright refased to grant, w 
out an unconditional with their w 
and all their property. The soldiers were dest 
their grain-fields 


are 


to 


reached 


from California 
overland mail 


no busines 


surrender, 


and stores of pri visions, a 
Indians were reduced to a state of starvation. 
New Mexico.—tThe Un 
Miles, have had another encounter with the 
Indians, in which ten of the Indians were kill 
several wounded, 
Domerstic.—Favorable ac 


ited States tro ps under 


ounts continue to be 


| ceived from Pike’s Peak gold mines, in western Kanzas 


Samuel Medary, formerly Governor of Ohio, g 


| been appointed by the President Governor of Kanzas. 


Despatches have been received at Washington an- lowil 
and 
port, 
ject 
repo 
meet 
with 
scho 


The treaty bktween the United States and Ch 
been received. It stipulates that the Minister 
our government shall visit the Capital when necessary 
such visits not exceeding one in each year, nor bei 
but if the representati 

any other nation be hereafter permitted to reside 
permanently, then the Minister from the United St: 
shail be allowed the same privilege, without furthe: 
negotiation. Consuls may be appointed by our go- 
vernment, at each of the Chinese ports opened t 
foreign commerce, and shall be duly recognised by 
and cit 


be protected in person i 


and 


bh 


as 


mem 
thos 
TI 
appo 
5 sem 
of with 
with 

the s 
meet 
direc 
= an 
whic 
TI 


Sche 


izens of this country 
property. Citizens 


of 
United States may frequent and trade at the port 
Canton, Chan-chau, Amoy, Fuh-chau, Talwan, Ningp 
and Shanghai, and in any other ports that may 


opened to the commerce of other nations, and 


reside therein with their families 


; and they shall in x 
case be 


subject to higher duties than such as 
quired of the most favored 
the Christian religion, as professed by Protes 
and Roman Catholics, are recognised, as teachi: 


to do good, and to do to others as they would 


nation. * The prin 


of 


others to do unto them; therefore, those person 

may be quietly and peaceably teaching those doctr 
shall not be persecuted ; and any one who may teac! 
these principles shall not, on that account, be inter- 
fered with in any way. The treaty to be signed by 
the President of the United States within one year 
from the date thereof, and by the Emperor of China 
immediately, and ratifications 
1 year of its being signed. 


to be excbanged within 
unus 





